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It is unfortunate for future investigators that the dissertation does not contain 
an alphabetical list of the deities discussed with citations of the literary and epi- 
graphical evidence. One minor point perhaps demands revision. On p. 21 
the presence of the three flamens at the annual sacrifice to Fides is probably due 
to their common membership in the college of Pontifices (cf. Wissowa, pp. 444, 
445). But these are matters of detail and as a whole the dissertation represents 
a real contribution to our knowledge of one of the most difficult problems in the 
field of Roman religion. 

G. C. Fiske 

University of Wisconsin 



The Elements of Latin. By Clifford H. Moore and John J. 
Schlicher. New York: D. Appleton &Co., 1906. Pp. xii + 284. 
$1 . 10. 

Believing that a full school year should be devoted to the elements of Latin, 
our authors have prepared a book which is worth the consideration of teachers 
who have seen the futility of trying to goad pupils prematurely through the Gallic 
War. 

The vocabulary contains 882 words, selected from those which occur most 
frequently in Caesar and Nepos. The number of words used is somewhat sur- 
prising to one who reads in the preface the authors' convincing argument for a 
short vocabulary. The first twenty lessons include 244 words — too many for a 
pupil who is taking his first plunge into Latin inflections. Many vowels which 
the most competent workers in comparative grammar regard as short are marked 
long: e. g., hie, hoc (nom.), and "a vowel before a consonant i." Marcus and 
narro are written with short a. In the perfect subjunctive 4- is correctly marked 
long. Misprints are rare: curabit, p. 23; muris, p. 31; caedebuntur, p. 98. 

The preface tells us that care "has been taken to avoid confusing the beginner 
by abbreviations;" but the reviewer fails to find a single instance where an abbre- 
viation which could possibly be used has been avoided. None of the perfects 
and participles of the first conjugation are given in the vocabularies. 

The so-called inductive method is used in presenting syntax; and every "rule" 
is followed by references to the grammars of West, Bennett, Allen and Greenough, 
and Harkness. There are many constructions in Latin where the pupil who knows 
his vocabulary cannot go wrong, even if he has not learned a rule of syntax to 
apply: e. g., clauses with postquam; these have been freely introduced without 
explanation. The same idea could have been followed to advantage in the treat- 
ment of prepositional phrases. The authors have not hesitated to depart from 
the usual treatment of a subject whenever they have seen an opportunity for an 
improvement; they have been generally successful in making clear and helpful 
statements. But the definition of temporal clauses, "such as fix the time of an 
action or state" (p. 151), excludes many clauses usually called temporal. Speak- 
ing of future conditions with the subjunctive the authors say, p. 130: "these 
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sentences state the condition as an idea or possibility." The assumption of a 
future fact does the same. 

The abundant material for translation is on the whole rather difficult but 
includes some interesting stories. Instances of quaint Latin are: Hie et illic 
(= passim?), 182, 5; pontemaedifiedbant, 187, 7; Magna euro, est villa domini, 54, 4. 

The limits of this review do not permit the mention of all the original and 
good features of the book and have excluded the mention of some points of scholar- 
ship and pedagogical fitness on which the reviewer cannot agree with the authors- 
But the book is superior to many now in use and in the hands of a competent 
teacher may be made the basis for really effectual work. 

Franklin H. Potter 
State University of Iowa 



Law Latin. A Treatise in Latin with Legal Maxims and Phrases 
as a Basis of Instruction. By E. Hilton Jackson. Second 
Edition. Washington, D. C. : John Byrne and Co., 1905. 
Pp. 236. 
Teachers accustomed to the orthodox first-year Latin book, written as a 
gateway to Caesar and other classical authors, will feel something of a shock 
perhaps, at discovering the traditional sentences of "the king and the queen 
and the rose" replaced by exercises based upon maxims of the law, for the most 
part of doubtful latinity. In view of the increasing emphasis placed upon syn- 
tax in the teaching of elementary classes, it is interesting to notice that the author's 
principle evidently is "a maximum of form and a minimum of syntax." For 
while devoting over a hundred pages to paradigms, he seems to have found less 
than three pages sufficient for the "Rules of Syntax." 

That the book has served its purpose is shown by the fact that it now appears 
in a second edition. One cannot refrain, however, from expressing the hope 
that the increasing insistence upon a more liberal training as a prerequisite to 
legal studies will soon render such a work as this entirely superfluous. 

Edward A. Bechtel 



